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THE GROWTH OF FEDERAL EXPENDITURES. 

FEDERAL expenditures offer an almost unworked field to 
the student of American finance. This is due, without 
doubt, to the comparative ease with which our national gov- 
ernment has drawn abundant revenues from customs and 
excise duties. Yet the burden of federal expenditures is not 
light, and has shown in recent years a marked tendency to 
increase; so that the time has long gone by, if indeed it 
ever existed, when we could afford to neglect this subject. 

For the purposes of this article it will be desirable to exclude 
all the disbursements of the Post-Office Department except the 
deficits paid out of the federal treasury, since the expenses 
defrayed from the ordinary postal revenues constitute no bur- 
den upon the taxpayers. 1 Then, for different reasons, we shall 
exclude all payments upon the principal of the public debt. 
These, of course, are a burden upon the taxpayers, but they 
show great variation from year to year according to the con- 
dition of the federal finances ; and would have the effect, if 
they were included, of vitiating the comparisons that we shall 
attempt to make of the costs of running the federal govern- 
ment at various dates. By excluding this item the statistics 
for different years will be made strictly comparable, and this 
advantage is so great as to justify the omission, important 
as it is. 

I. 

It is important first of all to secure a general view of the 
growth of expenditures since the formation of the national 
government. The following table begins with the year 1792 

1 Thus for the fiscal year 1900 we shall state the expenditures at $487,713,000, 
which includes the postal deficit. If the expenses defrayed out of departmental 
revenue were included, the total would reach $590,068,000. 
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because the official reports do not present separately the 
figures for 1789, 1790 and 1791: 





Expenditures of the United States. 1 


1 


Year. 


Ordinary, 


Interest. 


Total. 


Per Capita. 


1792 


$5,896,000 


$2,373,°°° 


$8,269,000 




1800 


7,411,000 


3,402,000 


10,813,000 


$2.04 


l8lO 


S,3II,000 


3,163,000 


8,474,000 


1. 17 


1820 


13,134,000 


5,151,000 


18,285,000 


I.90 


1830 


13,229,000 


1,912,000 


15,141,000 


1. 18 


1840 


24,I39. 000 


174,000 


24,313,000 


I.42 


l8 5 


37,165,000 


3,782,000 


40,947,000 


I.76 


i860 


60,056,000 


3,144,000 


63,200,000 


2.01 


1870 


164,421,000 


129,235,000 


293, 6 5 6 >°°° 


7.6l (6.80) 2 


1880 


169,090,000 


95,757,°°° 


264,847,000 


5.28 


1886 


191,903,000 


50,580,000 


242,483,000 


4.22 


1890 


261,637,000 


36,099,000 


297,73°,°°° 


4-75 


I90O 


447>553>°°° 


40,160,000 


487,713,000 


6-39 


1902 


442,082,000 


29,108,000 


471,190,000 


5-9° 



Even a cursory examination of these figures shows that the 
history of federal expenditures may be divided into five periods. 
The first of these extended from 1789 to 181 1, and reflects the 
conditions that existed during the formative period of national 
finance. The ordinary expenditures steadily increased during 
the twelve years of Federalist rule, and culminated in 1800; 
after which the economies inaugurated under the Democratic 
regime resulted in a somewhat smaller outlay. 3 In a similar 

1 These figures are taken from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the year 1901, pp. 131 and 133. They include the expenditures stated in the 
first and third columns of each page. They will be found to differ slightly from 
the statistics given on p. 113 of the same Report. For 1870, 1880 and 1890 the 
differences are due to the fact that our table excludes the item of "premiums" on 
debt. For 1840 and i860 the differences are so slight as to be immaterial. For 
1850 there is a difference of #1,404,000 which is not readily explained. 

2 The figures in the parenthesis show the per capita expenditures in specie. 
Interest payments were always made in gold, but the ordinary expenses are stated 
in currency values. Accordingly, I have reduced the latter to terms of gold before 
calculating the per capita outlay. For the fiscal year 1870 the greenbacks were 
worth 8 1 per cent of their face value. 

3 Yet in 1809 the ordinary expenditures rose to $7,414,000 on account of 
unusual outlays upon the army and navy. 
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manner the annual interest charge constantly rose until the year 
1 80 1, and then slowly declined as Gallatin was able to effect 
some reduction of the principal of the public debt. Between 
1800 and 1 8 10 there was a marked decline in the per capita 
cost of running the government, although, if our table included 
the sums applied in reducing the debt, the total burden borne 
by the people would not show so great a decrease. 

Our second period extended from 18 12 to i860. Passing 
over the unusual conditions that prevailed during the early 
years of this epoch, we find that in 1820 both the ordinary 
expenditures and the interest charge had more than doubled, 1 
while the per capita outlay had risen almost to the level 
reached in 1800. During the next fifteen years interest pay- 
ments rapidly decreased, since the government accomplished the 
unprecedented feat of extinguishing the whole of the debt. But 
the ordinary expenditures never returned to their former pro- 
portions, and were permanently increased as a consequence of 
the War of 1812. In every instance in our history the prose- 
cution of a war has entailed a similar result. The total expend- 
itures of the government steadily decreased from 1820 to 1830 
on account of reduced interest charges, and the per capita out- 
lay of the latter year fell to the remarkably low level of 18 10. 
After 1830 the ordinary expenses steadily increased, and the 
per capita cost of government gradually rose, especially after 
the Mexican War. By 1 860 the federal expenditures had risen 
to #2.01 per capita, or practically the figures for the year 1800. 
Yet the increase of wealth had been such as to make the relative 
burdens of the taxpayers decidedly less than they were at the 
opening of the century. Upon the whole, during the first seventy 
years of our national existence, the federal government had been 
administered with remarkable economy, and at an expense that 
generally was considerably less than two dollars per capita. 

The third period includes the decade 1861 to 1870. Dur- 
ing the continuance of military operations the outlay of the 

1 Our table shows that interest payments rose only from $3,163,000 in 1810 to 
$5,151,000 in 1820. But the interest charge for 1812 was $2,451,000, so that the 
statement in the text represents correctly the results of the War of 1812. 
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government reached colossal proportions, but by 1870 conditions 
had become fairly normal so that one can form some estimate of 
the results of the war. Our table shows that interest charges 
had increased by $126,000,000 ; ordinary expenditures, by 
$104,000,000; and the per capita outlay, by $4.79 when the 
figures for 1870 are reduced to a gold basis. In other words, 
the Civil War had increased by over two hundred per cent the 
per capita cost of running the federal government, even when, 
as in our tables, the payment of the principal of the debt is left 
out of account. 1 And again, as in the case of the two earlier 
wars, the expenditure never afterwards fell to its former level. 

Our fourth period embraces the sixteen years that terminated 
June 30, 1886. It witnessed the rapid reduction of our debt 
and a corresponding decline in the annual interest charge. 
Ordinary expenditures increased but slightly up to 1880, for 
the growth of pensions was offset by reduced outlays upon the 
army and navy. As a result there was a decrease in both 
the total and the per capita cost of government. After 1880 
the growth of a large surplus revenue led to an increase of the 
ordinary expenditures, but this tendency was for some years 
more than counterbalanced by a reduction of the interest 
charge; so that in 1886 the total outlay had fallen to $242,- 
483,000, which represented a per capita burden of $4.22. This 
was the lowest point ever reached by the federal expenditures 
after the Civil War. 2 

During our fifth period, which extends from 1887 down to the 
present time, the reduction of interest charges has been too slight 

1 The facts are sufficiently striking to warrant detailed analysis in the following 
table : 

Expenditures. i860. 1870. 

Civil and Miscellaneous .... $27,977,000 $53,237,000 

War 16,472,000 57,656,000 

Navy 11,515,000 21,780,000 

Indian 2,991,00.0 3,408,000 

Pensions 1,101,000 28,340,000 

Interest 3,144,000 129,235,000 

Total $63,200,000 $293,656,000 

2 In 1877 and 1878 the total expenditures were slightly less than they were in 
1886, but the per capita outlay was greater. 
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to offset the marked growth of expenditures in other directions ; 
so that there has been a decided increase in the cost of main- 
taining the federal government. Between 1886 and 1893 the 
aggregate expenses rose from $242,483,000 to $383,477,000, 
while the per capita outlay advanced from $4.22 to $5.78. This 
was due chiefly to congressional extravagance fostered by a 
large surplus revenue. Then came four years of industrial 
depression, which produced a succession of deficits and enforced 
some degree of economy. The total expenditures were reduced 
from $383,477,000 in 1893 to $365,774,000 in 1897, in which 
year the per capita outlay stood at $5.1 1. 1 But then ensued 
the Spanish War, which has exerted a profound influence upon 
our finances, as upon other departments of our national life. 
In 1902 the total expenditures stood at $471,190,000, which 
represented a per capita burden of $5.96; while the estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury predict an increase of some 
forty or fifty millions for the fiscal year 1903. Once more we 
have an impressive demonstration that a war is practically cer- 
tain to leave behind the legacy of larger expenditures, and 
that, too, even when it has not entailed a material increase of 
the public debt or a considerable addition to our pension rolls. 

II. 

In many quarters a disposition exists to view with com- 
placency the recent growth of federal expenditures. One 
well-known statistician 2 has assured us that 

the federal government since the Civil War, which marked an 
exceptional period, has been doing just what a wise and judicious 
head of a family would do under increasing wealth and resources — 
keeping pace with environment, making improvements as the wealth 
of the country warranted, providing for great educational work, and 

1 From 1886 to 1897 the expenditures were as follows: 

Year. Ordinary. Interest. Total. Per Capita. 

1886 $191,903,000 {50,580,000 $242,483,000 $4.22 

1893 356,213,000 27,264,000 383,477,000 5.78 

1897 327,983,000 37,791,000 365,774,000 5.1 1 

2 Carroll D. Wright, in Century Magazine, LXI, 437. 
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carrying on extensive and expensive operations at home and abroad, 
but, nevertheless, increasing the burden of the people to such slight 
degree that it can hardly be felt. 

It is now proposed to invite the attention of the reader to an 
analysis of the statistics upon which the solution of the question 
must depend. 

The course of federal expenditures during the last forty 
years is marked by a dividing line at the year 1 886, when the 
outlay reached the lowest point ever known since the Civil 
War. In 1870 the per capita expense of running the govern- 
ment was $6.80, whereas sixteen years later it had decreased 
to #4.22. This means that the lowering of the annual interest 
charge, made possible by the reduction of the public debt, was 
sufficient to effect a decrease in both the total and the per 
capita expenditures, in spite of the growth of the outlay in 
other directions. 1 It is certainly true, as General Garfield 
contended in 1 872, 2 that the aggregate expenditures could not 
decrease indefinitely in this manner, since a point would soon 
be reached at which the inevitable growth of the public needs 
would outweigh any further diminution of the debts left by the 
war. But Mr. Garfield believed that the per capita cost of gov- 
ernment might decline as population increased, even though 
the aggregate outlay could not remain stationary. However 
this may be, it is certain that the burden of the taxpayers in 
1870 was excessive, since the per capita expense was more 
than three times as large as it had been ten years before. It 
is probable, also, that very few of those persons who view with 
complacency the recent growth of expenditures would care to 
deny that the country was benefited by the constant reduction 
of the per capita charges down to 1 886. 

1 The facts may be shown by the following table : 



1870. 


1886. 




Pensions . . . {28,340,000 


$63,404,000 




Army and Navy . 79,436,000 


48,232,000 




Other .... 56,645,000 


80,266,000 




$164,421,000 


$191,902,000 


(Inc. $27,481,000) 


Interest . . . 129,235,000 


50,580,000 


(Dec. $78,655,000) 


Total . . . $293,656,000 


$242,482,000 


(Dec. $51,174,000) 



2 See Congressional Globe, 42a! Congress, 2d session, p. 538. 
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The real question at issue concerns the rapid growth of 
expenditures for the last sixteen years, during which the per 
capita outlay has increased from $4.22 to $5.96, or something 
more than forty per cent. It can be decided only by a detailed 
analysis that will show what has become of the additional out- 
lay, which amounts to $1.74 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States, or $8.70 for every family of five persons. 
The facts can be presented in simplest form by constructing 
two tables, of which the first will show the changes effected 
between 1886 and 1897, and the second will exhibit the results 
for the last five years. The first table, stating the expenditures, 
will stand as follows : 

Year. Pensions. Interest. Army and Navy. 1 AH Others. 

1886 $63,404,000 $50,580,000 $44,142,000 $84,354,000 

1897 141,053,000 37,791,000 69,826,000 117,099,000 

(Inc.) 77,649,000 (Dec.) 12,789,000 (Inc.) 25,684,000 (Inc.) 32,745,000 

The increase of #25,687,000 in our military expenditures 
was due mainly to the creation of our new navy, and calls for 
little or no criticism. The growth of the various outlays for 
civil purposes, shown in the last column, averaged less than 
#3,000,000 for each year and may not have been greatly exces- 
sive, although the figures could probably have been reduced by 
more economical management. The aggregate increase in these 
two departments was #58,430,000, which was offset in part by 
a reduction of #12,789,000 in interest charges; so that the net 
growth of expenditures for the three items was but #45,640,000. 
Now if the pension outlay had stood at the figures for 1886, 
the government would have expended but #288,120,000 in 
1897, and the per capita charges would have been but #4.02, 
or a reduction of twenty cents for the eleven years. 

It is evident, therefore, that our per capita expenditures 
in 1897 might have been #4.02 instead of #5.11 had it not 
been for the growth of pension disbursements by the sum of 

1 From the army and navy expenditures I have excluded the sums spent in 
improving rivers and harbors, which our Finance Reports assign to the War 
Department. These improvements are included with the civil expenditures 
shown in the last column. 
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^77,649,000, and our judgment concerning the propriety of the 
growth of federal expenditures during the eleven years in ques- 
tion will depend upon the views we entertain concerning 
pension legislation. It is idle to talk about the government's 
" keeping pace with environment, making improvements as the 
wealth of the country warranted, providing for great educational 
work," etc. ; for all such outlays, with the cost of the new 
navy thrown in, would not have increased the country's per 
capita expenses for 1897 over those for the year 1886. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to enter upon an extended dis- 
cussion of pension legislation, but two things should be said 
in this connection. In a speech delivered in Congress on 
January 23, 1872, at a time when the pension roll called for 
an expenditure of only $28,533,000, General Garfield said : 
" We may reasonably expect that the expenditures for pensions 
will hereafter steadily decrease, unless our legislation should 
be unwarrantably extravagant." In 1886 the outlay was over 
twice as large as when these words were uttered, and it is evi- 
dent that, unless General Garfield's calculations contained an 
error of over one hundred per cent, the growth of pension 
disbursements in recent years has been both extravagant and 
unwarranted. This conclusion will be strengthened if one 
notes that the legislation which brought about such a result 
was passed at a time when the federal treasury was groaning 
under an unprecedented accumulation of surplus revenue that 
was a direct incentive to extravagant appropriations. How 
probable is it that Congress would have passed the law of 1 890 
if it had been necessary to levy new taxes in order to provide 
ways and means ? In any event it is useless to try to conceal 
the fact that pension expenditure was the cause of the increased 
per capita outlay in 1 897. 

We may now examine the second table, which shows the 
movement of federal expenditures from 1897 to 1902 : 

Year. Pensions. Interest. Army and Navy. All Others. 

1897 $141,053,000 $37,791,000 $69,826,000 $117,099,000 

1902 138,488,000 29,108,000 165,128,000 138,465,000 

(Dec.) 2,565,000 (Dec.) 8,683,000 (Inc.)95,302,00O (Inc.) 2 1,366,000 
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It will be observed that the outlay for pensions and interest 
decreased by $ 1 1 ,248,000, while that for all civil purposes rose 
to the extent of $21,366,000, a net increase of $10,118,000 for 
the three items. It is evident, therefore, that, if the cost of 
the array and navy had remained at the figures for the last 
year before the Spanish War, the aggregate expenditures of 
the United States would have increased from $365,774,000 to 
not more than $375,892,000 between 1897 and 1902. This 
would have given us a per capita outlay of $4.75 in the latter 
year as compared with $5.11 in the former. That the total 
expenditures were $471,190,000 is due solely to the growth of 
the outlay for military purposes. At present our army and 
navy are costing the country $95,302,000 more than before 
the recent war, and entail an additional outlay of $1.21 for 
every person in the country. For 1903 the prospect is that 
there will be a further increase of these expenditures. 

III. 

It has long been the boast of Americans that this country 
has been relatively free from the heavy exactions that militarism 
has made upon the people of other lands. In 1889 the per 
capita cost of maintaining land and naval armaments was found 
to stand as follows in the leading nations of Europe : 1 

Austria . . $ 1.99 Germany . . $2.27 France . . . $4.16 
Russia . . 2.13 Italy .... 2.56 England . . 4.23 

European conditions have not improved during the last decade, 
so that the people of this country still have some -reason for 
satisfaction over their more fortunate situation. And, when 
the indirect loss occasioned by the withdrawal of labor from 
productive industry is taken into account, the comparison 
results still more favorably for the United States. Yet we 
have less reason for satisfaction than we had a decade ago, as 
will appear from the following statistics which show the cost 
of maintaining our army and navy in recent years : 2 

1 Schonberg, Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie (3d ed.), Ill, 49. 
s Here, again, expenditures for improving rivers and harbors are deducted from 
the amounts charged to the War Department. 
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Year. 


Total Expenditures. Per Capita. 


1880 


$43,640,000 $0.87 


1890 


54,851,000 O.88 


1897 


69,826,000 O.98 


1902 


165,128,000 2.09 



The facts just presented are designed solely to furnish mate- 
rials for a comparison of the outlays upon actual military arma- 
ments in this and in other countries. They convey no idea, 
however, of what war has cost and is costing the United States. 
For this purpose it is necessary to add to the expenditures upon 
the army and navy the burden entailed by the disbursements 
for interest 1 and pensions. Even then the figures which are 
now to be presented will not disclose the whole truth, since we 
have excluded throughout the important item of payments on 
the principal of the national debt. 

Turning then to the aggregate running expenses chargeable 
to the account of war, the following statistics are presented : 



Year. 


Army and Navy. 


Pensions. 


Interest. 


Total. 


1870 


#79>435> 000 


$28,340,000 


$129.235. 00 ° 


$237,010,000 


1880 


43,640,000 


56,777,000 


95.7S7.ooo 


196,174,000 


1890 


54,851,000 


106,936,000 


36,099,000 


197,886,000 


1897 


69,829,000 


i4i»°53> 000 


37,791,000 


248,673,000 


1900 


172,009,000 


140,877,000 


40,160,000 


353. 46,000 


1902 


165,128,000 


138,488,000 


29,108,000 


332,724,000 



And if now the total outlay for such purposes is compared 
with the entire amount of the federal expenditures, the result 
will be as follows : 



Year. 


Total. 


War. 


Per Cent. 


1870 


$293,656,000 


$237,010,000 


80.7 


1880 


264,847,000 


196,174,000 


74.O 


1890 


297.73 6 . 000 


197,886,000 


66.4 



1 It should be remarked that, in 1894 and 1895, $262,000,000 of bonds were 
issued in order to maintain the gold reserve. Interest on this portion of the debt 
should properly be excluded from our figures, but the recent refunding operations 
make this an impossible task. But any error at this point is partly counterbalanced 
by the fact that we have not included in the military expenditures a sum, varying 
from $2,000,000 to #3,000,000, expended annually for maintaining the War and 
Navy Departments at Washington, which the Finance Reports group with the 
civil expenditures. 
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Year. 


Total. 


War. 


Per Cent. 


1897 


*3 6 5>774.°° 


$248,673,000 


68.O 


1900 


487,7 13>°°° 


353> 46,000 


72.4 


1902 


471,190,000 


332,724,000 


70.6 



Thus it appears that our federal government is, on its financial 
side, mainly a huge machine for collecting taxes in order to 
defray the direct and indirect cost of war ; so that the people of 
the United States should not congratulate themselves unduly 
upon their immunity from the burden which war entails. 

As a matter of fact it will probably startle the average 
reader to learn how little the federal government would cost 
were it not for war and its consequences. From the beginning 
of our national existence down to the present day the aggre- 
gate civil expenses of the United States have been compara- 
tively small. This fact can be most readily shown by the 
following table, which gives the per capita charges first for 
civil expenditures and second for all purposes : 



Year. 


Civil. 


All Purposes. 


Year. 


Civil. 


All Purposes 


180O 


$0.25 


$2.04 


i860 


$0.98 


$2.01 


l8lO 


O.18 


1. 17 


1870 


1. 19 


6.80 


1820 


O.3O 


I.90 


1880 


I.36 


5.28 


1830 


O.3O 


1. 18 


1890 


1 -59 


4-7S 


1840 


O.48 


I.42 


1900 


1.76 


6-39 


1850 


O.76 


I.76 


1902 


J-75 


5-96 



In these figures even the most warlike may find food for reflec- 
tion. Our national government in 1902 was imposing upon 
taxpayers a burden that averaged $29.80 for every family of 
five persons. Of this sum, only $8.75 was needed for all civil 
expenditures, while $21.05 must be charged to the account 
of war. 

IV. 

But it has been contended that such figures as these over- 
look an important factor, — the growth of the country's wealth. 
Thus Mr. Carroll D. Wright has argued that wealth has 
increased even faster than expenditures, so that there is no 
reason to criticise the policy of the federal government in 
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making larger demands upon the taxpayers. 1 With the profes- 
sional optimism of an official statistician he tells us that the 
United States has been playing the part of a "judicious head 
of a family " in increasing its outlay as its income increased. 
" Statistics," he says, " by leaving out one or two elements, 
are often used in support of a fallacious argument, when had 
they been complete the argument could have had no force 
whatever." In the census figures showing the nation's wealth 
he finds the proper corrective for complaints of federal extrava- 
gance, and with a few dexterous passes of his statistical wand 
he has no difficulty in making the usual "highly satisfactory" 
showing. 

Mr. Wright's readers would never suspect that he is dealing 
with data of a most uncertain and unsatisfactory character. 
He quotes glibly the figures which the census has gathered 
concerning "the true valuation of all tangible property," and 
presents tables which purport to show that the total wealth 
of the country increased from $7,135,000,000 in 1850 to 
$94,000,000,000 in 1900, while the per capita amount rose from 
$308 to $1232. Now it is true that the census 2 presents such 
data as these ; but it is true, also, that the statistics have not 
been gathered by a uniform method of computation, and the 
results, therefore, cannot be compared for the purpose in ques- 
tion. All that the census of 1 890 claimed was that the tables 
showed " in a general way a continuous increase in the wealth 
of the nation, the exact proportion of which cannot be measured." 
The italics are mine, and the words to which attention has 
been called were intended to caution all students against 
uncritical acceptance of computations based upon such data. 
For even appearing to countenance such a use of the figures 
the census has been justly criticised ; 3 but although Mr. Wright 

1 Century Magazine, LXI, 437. 

2 The figures for 1900, however, are evidently an estimate of Mr. Wright's 
making. 

8 See letter printed in Eleventh Census, Report on Wealth, Debt and Taxa- 
tion, part ii, p. 9. Also, more particularly, see the monograph of the American 
Economic Association, entitled "The Federal Census," pp. 372-391; Mayo-Smith, 
Statistics and Economics, p. 177. 
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must know this, he does not hesitate to put the figures without 
qualification, before the readers of a popular magazine. 

But even as the figures stand, they do not support the con- 
clusions that have been drawn from them concerning the 
growth of wealth and expenditures during the last decade. 
Two methods of comparison, obviously, are open to us : either 
to compare the total wealth with the statistics of total expendi- 
ture, or to compare the per capita wealth with the per capita 
cost of government. When this is done we reach some results 
calculated to disturb even the most optimistic statistician. 

In the first place the figures showing the total wealth and 
the total expenditures are as follows : 

1890. 1900. Increase. 

Wealth . . . $65,037,000,000 $94,000,000,000 44-o% 
Expenditures 297,736,000 487,713,000 63.8 

And then, if one turns to the per capita results, the figures 
are : 

1890. 1900. Increase. 

Wealth .... $1,036.00 $1,232.00 18.9% 

Expenditures .... 4.75 6.39 34.5 

Manifestly there is nothing in these tables to modify our con- 
clusion that the recent growth of federal expenditures deserves 
most serious consideration. 

But I am referring to the census statistics of wealth only to 
demonstrate that, upon any basis of comparison, they cannot be 
used to contradict the results reached in this paper. In my 
opinion the statistics are so misleading as to be worthless for 
our present purpose. The most that can be done is to show 
that between 1886, the year when the cost of government 
reached the lowest figures since the Civil War, and 1902, the 
last fiscal year for which the data are now available, our per 
capita federal expenditures rose from #4.22 to $5.96, an increase 
of forty-one per cent. Whether the total wealth of the country 
grew at an equal rate during the fifteen years in question may 
be uncertain ; but that the per capita wealth increased to any 
such degree would probably be claimed by no one. 
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Turning now to the theory that a larger governmental outlay 
is justifiable, provided that wealth advances in the same propor- 
tion, it may be remarked that such a principle gives us a wrong 
criterion of the legitimacy of public expenditure. The only 
adequate defense of any proposed outlay is the benefit derived 
from it ; whether the country can support a particular burden, is 
a secondary consideration. The first test is always the desira- 
bility of the contemplated expenditure ; after that question is 
settled it is time to inquire whether the taxpayers can afford to 
pay the bills when they come in. The correct principle was 
finely stated in the constitution adopted by Pennsylvania in 
1776, which declared that "the purpose for which any tax is to 
be raised ought to appear clearly to the legislature to be of more 
service to the community than the money would be, if not 
collected." 

It is true that, if the per capita federal expenditures must 
increase, the country will be fortunate if the growth of wealth 
is equally rapid. But even the fulfillment of this condition, 
desirable as it would be, would not remove all cause for anxiety. 
The burden of federal expenditure is not distributed among our 
people according to the wealth each man possesses, but in pro- 
portion to the amount of commodities that he consumes. Every 
year our federal revenue laws, by placing upon certain classes 
of people an undue proportion of the public burdens, simply 
transfer so much money to the pockets of the more favored 
citizens and intensify all existing inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth. It is evident, therefore, that any increase in the per 
capita cost of government involves economic and social results 
of a serious character ; while, upon the other hand, a decrease 
of expenditures diminishes the intensity of the forces that now 
make for an unequal distribution. From this point of view, if 
from no other, we should be led to adopt the theory of Presi- 
dent Garfield when he declared that "while the total sum of 
money expended from year to year must necessarily be greater, 
the amount per capita ought, in all well-regulated governments, 
in time of peace, to grow gradually less." J 
1 Works of Garfield, II, 4. 
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At the risk of wearying the reader with vain speculation about 
what "might have been," we shall venture to present some 
figures that show what would have been the course of federal 
expenditures in recent years if the outlay for pensions could 
have been kept at the point reached in 1886, and our military 
outlays had remained at the level attained just before the 
Spanish War. In this way, more clearly than in any other, can 
we show where the money of the taxpayers has gone. The 
statistics, be it remembered, provide for the cost of constructing 
a new navy prior to 1 898, and for all civil expenditures that the 
government has undertaken. The table follows : 

Expenditures. 1886. 1897. 1902. 

Civil $84,354,000 $117,099,000 $138,465,000 

Interest ..... 50,580,000 37,791,000 29,108,000 

Pensions .... 63,404,000 63,404,000 63,404,000 

Army and Navy 44,142,000 69,829,000 69,829,000 

Total $242,480,000 $288,123,000 $300,806,000 

Per Capita . . $4.22 $4.02 $3.81 

Instead of the results here exhibited for 1897 and 1902, the 
actual expenditures were, respectively, $365,774,000 and $471,- 
190,000; and the per capita outlay, $5.11 and $5.96. Further 
comment is needless. 

This paper has dealt with the history of federal expenditures, 
and cannot undertake the more difficult task of divining what 
results the future will show. It may be too early for us to form 
an adequate idea of the permanent demands of what seems to be 
a new national policy. For 1903 the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates that the outlay upon the army and navy will exceed 
by some thirty million dollars the figures for 1902, so that we 
have not reached the end of the increase of military expendi- 
tures. In the light of experience it seems very improbable 
that the per capita cost of the national government will fall 
again to the level reached in 1 897, and still less to the modest 

figures for the year 1886. T 

b J Charles J. Bullock. 

Williams College. 



